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THE ELECTRICAL EEL, 
A DIALOGUE—From the Youth's Book on Natural Theology. 


Moruer. I have told you, Robert, about a 
fish that shoots water at insects, that are flying 
above it, and thus gets them for food. Now, I 
am going to tell you about a fish that has a very 
curious way of defending itself against the attacks 
of larger fishes, which come to devour it,—and of 
preventing resistance in smaller ones, that it wish- 
es to seize for food. 

Roverr. I suppose it has avery large mouth, 
and sharp teeth, mother. 

M. No, my son, if you was to look at it, you 
would not see any thing about it, that looked as if 
the fish had much power to do any thing, only to 
swim. 

It looks like an eel; indeed, it is called the elec- 
trical eel. Look at this drawing of it. It is very 
common in South America. It is from three to 
five feet long, and about a foot round in the thick- 
est part. Some have been found more than 
twenty feet long, which have such great power, 
that if a man only touches them, they can kill him 
instantly. 

R, Mother, if I not did know, that you never 
tell me anything that is not true, I could not be- 
lieve it. 

M. Yousee, my son, the advantage of al- 
ways speaking the truth. IfI had, sometimes, 
deceived you, you would not know whether to 
believe me now, or not. 

R. Mother, do explain to me about this won- 
derful fish. 

M. You have seen the lightning. 

R. Oh! yes, mother; do you remember the 
terrible thunder-storm last summer, when you and 
I were setting in the parlor, and, all at once, we 
saw the lightning strike a tall tree, in the field? 
What a loud clap of thunder there was, at the 
same time. 

M. I remember it very well, my son, and how 
we went, the next day, to look at the tree, and 
saw it split quite through in the middle, and a 
good deal burned. 

But do you remember, Robert, how strangely we 
both felt, as if something had struck us, and giv- 
en us a jar all over? 

R. Yes, mother; and you told me, you thought 
the lightning must have struck the lightning-rod 
on our house, too, and run down into the ground, 
Without doing the house any harm. 

M. In a thunder-storm, my son, the clouds 

are filled with something which 1s called electricity. 
It is not known, what it is;—zhat it does is all 
that is known. 
_ One cloud, sometimes, has more electricity in 
it, than another cloud has. If these two clouds 
come near each other, the electricity will go from 
the cloud which has the most, to that which has 
the least. This it does very suddenly; and in 
passing thus, from one cloud to the other, that 
bright something, like fire, is seen, which we call 
lightning; and soon the noise is heard, which we 
cal! thunder. 

‘The tree that we saw struck, had less elec- 
tricity in it, than the cloud which passed over it 














had. The electricity went suddenly from the’ 
clond to the tree. It appeared in the bright flash | 
of lightning that we saw, and we say, the light-| 
ning struck the tree. | 

About eighty years ago, Dr. Franklin, a coun- | 
tryman of ours, made a kite out of silk, and raised | 
it high up in the air, during a thunder-storm. 

After some time, the electricity passed from the 
clouds to the kite, and came down the string, at 
the end of which wasa key. Dr Franklin put his | 
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a cannon, when it is fired. These vials, thus put 
together, are called an electrical batlery; and, 
when the electricity is taken from them, all at 
once, it is called discharging the battery. 

Just as when a man loads a gun, he is said to 
charge it, and, when he fires it off, to discharge it. 

R. If the electrical battery should be dis- 
charged through a person, it would kill him— 
would it not, mother? 

M. It might easily be made to do so, my son, 


knuckles to the key, and suddenly bright sparks | if there were vials enough, and if they were filled 


came from it to his knuckles. 
R. Mother, that was lightning; did it not kill 
him? 
M. 
to do him any harm. But, sometimes, there is 
so much electricity in a flash of lightning, that 
when it strikes persons, it kills them instantly. 
There is a machine called an electrical machine, 
a part of which is a large, round, hollow cylinder 
of glass, that is made to turn round with a handle. 
When this is turned round, somehow or other 
electricity is made, and comes fromthe glass, to 


with electricity. 
R. I think, I know, mother, why the fish that 
you were going to tell me about, is called an 


No, my son, the quantity was too small, | electrical eel. 


M. Well, why is it called so, Robert? 

R. Electricity comes from it, mother, when 
you touch it, just as it does from the electrical 
battery. 

M. You are right, my son, it does so. 

Some of these fish have been caught, and kept 
in vessels, and a great many experiments tried 
iwith them. It has been found, that they can 





. Po . 
a long tube of brass, with a brass ball on the end | give a shock to any person, or animal, that touch- 


of it. 


es or comes near them; that they can do this, or 


Ifany one puts his knuckle to this brass ball, | not, just as they choose; that they can give a 


lin’s kite. 

R. And does this machine make lightning? 

M. Yes, my son, it may be said to do so; for 
it makes the same electricity appear, in bright 
sparks, which the clouds make to appear, in light- 
ning, during a thunder-storm. 

R. Does it not hurta person, mother, to have 


| the sparks from the brass ball, strike his knuckle? | 


M. No, my son, very little, if any. But there 
is a way of getting a great deal of electricity, so 
as to hurt a person very much, or even to kill 
him. 

A curious vial is made, with a brass rod going 
into it, and a brass ball at the end of the rod. 
While the glass cylinder is turned, and the elec- 
tricity is passing from it, to the long brass tube; 
if the ball of the vial is held near to the ball of the 
tube, sparks of electricity will go from the ball of 
the tube to the ball of the vial. These sparks 
will keep going, and the electricity will go down 
the wire into the vial, and the inside of the vial 
will have a good deal of electricity in it. 

Then the cylinder is no longer turned, and the 
vial is set on a table. 

If any body touches the bottom of the vial, with 
one hand, and, then, brings the other hand very 
near to the brass ball of the vial, he will instantly 
feel a hard shock in his wrists, elbows, and breast, 
as if somebody had struck him. The electricity 
goes, as quick as lightning, from the brass ball, 
through the person who touches it. 

If one hundred, or more, persons should take 
hold of each others’ hands and stand round in 
a ring; and the person, at one end, should touch 
the bottom of the vial with his hand, and the per- 
son at the other end of the ring, touch the brass 
ball of the vial, with his hand, all the persons 
would, instantly, feel tne shock, at the same time. 
For the electricity would go through them all, 
from the brass ball, as quick as lightning. 

Many such vials are sometimes made, and 
placed near each other, so that they can all be 
filled with electricity. They are all connected 
with each other, so that the electricity can be 
taken from them all, at the same time. There is a 
way of doing this, without having it pass through 
any body, and when it is done, there is a prodig- 
ious flash, like lightning, and a noise like that of 


‘bright sparks of fire will come from it, just as! small shock, or a hard one; and that the shock 
they did from the key on the string of Dr. Frank- | js | 


just like that which comes from an electrical vial. 


R. Does any spark come from the eel, moth- 
er? 
M. A spark was seen to come from one, when 


| it was out of the water, and the electricity was 
‘discharged from it; but when the fish is under 
| water, no spark can be scen. 

| These electrical cels have been examined, to 
see how they are made inside. It is found, that 
| more than one third of the whole fish is a curious, 
| electrical battery; as truly so, as the electrical 
| vials are, though it is made very differently from 
them. 

| I cannot, now, describe it to you. It would 
| take too long atime, and I could not do it with- 
out a drawing for you to look at, to see the differ- 
ent parts. 

There are a great many of these parts, much 
more curiously made, and put together, than the 
parts of an electrical machine are; and as I told 
you, one of the largest kinds of these electrical eels, 
can charge his battery so full, and discharge it 
with somuch force, as to kill a man, as quickly as 
a powerful stroke of lightning would. 

Nobody knows, how the fish makes the electri- 
city, inside of him, and charges his battery with 
it; or how he discharges his battery, so as to give 
a shock just when he chooses, and as light, or 
as heavy a one as he chooses, 

I will take you, soon, to see an electrical ma- 
chine, and some of the wonderful effects of elec- 
tricity. 

R. But I do not wish to take a shock, mother. 

M. Aslight one would not hurt you. You 
may do as you choose, however. 

You will see in the electrical machine, and the 
vial, and the battery, and some other things to try 
experiments with, a great deal of design, contri- 
vance, and skill. 

R. I am sure I shall, mother; and I shall 
think, too, all the while, that the electricity made 
by the machine, is the same as that in the clouds. 
—ané that the sparksare like the lightning. I 
shall be a little afraid of it. 

M. It has taken many wise men, a great 
many years, to find out what we know about elec- 
tricity; and to make electrical machines; and to 
know how to charge the vials and batteries, and 
to use them without danger. 
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And did chnace make the electrical eel ;—with its | when the fire of family piety burns dimly; when 


battery inside of it, ready to be used, at all times, 
as it chooses, to defend itself against its enemies, 
or to aid it, in seizing other fish for food? 

And did the fish find out, by chance, too, 
it can make electricity, and charge its battery, 
and use it; and did chance teach it what to use u 
for? 

There are only five different kinds of fishes, that 
are known to have this power of making and using 
electricity. 

It is a wonderful power forthemtohave. They 
can make and use that something, which is often 
so terrible in the dark storm that passes over our 
heads. How we, sometimes, start at the flash of 
lightning, and shrink back as the thunder roars 
around us. It is then, that God seems to show 
us His great power. 

Let us admire the same power of God, which 
can so curiously confine, within the body of a 
small fish, that electricity, which gives the thunder 
storm its terror. Coming from the clouds, it splits 
the tallest trees, and destroys animals, men, and 
houses. Inthe body of the fish, and used for 
his safety and benefit, it can do but little harm. 

But only think, if all fishes, and birds, and 
beasts, and men, had the same power; or if, even, 
all angry men had it! 

R. I do not think, mother, that any of us 
would live a great while. 

M. You see, then, my son in the fish which 
I have been explaining to you, and in the few 
others of the same kind, one more striking proof 
of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness, of 
God, 

R. Yes, mother; and I am sure I shall always 
remember it, it is so wonderful, and so different 


from anything that I have ever heard before. 
[Juvenile Rambler. 





RELIGION. 
> From the Christian Mirror. 
FAMILY PIETY. 

‘*The Angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear him.”-—And no wonder that 
when these heavenly messengers leave their bles- 
sed abode, and descend from Mount Zion above, 
leaving the company of holy spirits and redeemed 
saints, to visit earth,—no wonder that, passing the 
throne of kings, the dwellings ofthe great, the rich, 
the gay, but ungodly, they take their willing sta- 
tion round the humble tent of him who feareth 
God—for where else shall be found so near a re- 
semblance to heaven? Let us draw aside the 
curtain of their tent, and behold them. The hap- 
py group have raised their sweet, grateful sung of 
praise to Gad, have offered up their evening sac- 
rifice, but stillthey linger round the sacred altar. 
That tender parent, whose heart now glows with 
the spirit of devotion, opens his lips,—words of 
wisdom drop fromthem—his speech distils as the 
dew, upon the young plants around him. Sweet 
is their converse; for itis of the Land of Rest.— 
Not angels alone hover delighted. The Holy 
Spirit breathes peace upon them, and the blessed 
Saviour seems to stand smiling upon the happy 
family. I see Him with inviting look, spread 
out his hands to bless and to receive the dear ob- 
jects of parental love and solicitude. Oh Chris- 
tian parent, raise to him thine eye, and, encour- 
aged by the expression of love that beams there- 
from, yield them to Him; trust them in his hand 
with a faith, firm and unwavering. Teach them 











\there shines not the light of godly example in the 
| tabernacle of the professed people of God. 
| peace and prosperity shall ever be upon Israel, 
that | while the spirit of piety is warm in the family circle. 


But 





REFLECTIONS IN THE GRAVE YARD. 


I love to wander in the grave yard; to linger at 
the verdant mound, which conceals from view the 
sleeping form of some dear departed friend, to re- 
flect on past scenes of happy intercourse, and in 
thought to enter the world of spirits, and again 
join in delightful. converse. O, it is a place too 
holy for common thoughts; and in the solemn 
stillness which reigns there, you can almost im- 
agine yourself in the society of invisible spirits. 
—Three months have passed since Mary L**** 
closed her eyes on earthly scenes. While stand- 
ing at her grave, the circumstances attending her 
early departure are brought vividly to mind. 
When the pilgrim, wearied by a long and toil- 
some journey, has at length ceased from all his 
fatigue and sorrow, and entered into his rest, 
those left behind will often think of his transit to 
other climes, with emotions of the deepest melan- 
choly; but when the young, the beautiful, the 
lovely disappear, our feelings become irrepressi- 
ble, and the deep workings of the mind cannot be 
concealed. Often had I seen consigned to the 
dust the aged, the middle aged, and the young; 
but never with such emotions as when I followed 
to the ‘‘narrow house appointed for all the liv- 
ing,” the mortal remains of the once lovely Ma- 
ry L. A few days before, her countenance was 
wearing the glow of health; a native loveliness 
graced her person, and a certain winning amia- 
bleness secured to her the affection of all her ac- 
quaintance. But the strong cords of affection 
which had been, for ten years, entwining around 
the hearts of her friends, with a constantly in- 
creasing strength, are sundered by death. She is 
laid on a sick bed. J called to seeher; her bodi- 
ly distress was great, yet her thoughts, as I dis- 
covered by a few questions, often reverted from 
her own, to her Saviour’s sufferings. (She was 
a member of the Sabbath school.) The same 
day I called again. She now for the first time 
was alarmed at the approach of death. Often 
did she ask her friends if she was considered in 
danger; but on account of her extreme nervous 
susceptibility, they feared to tell her. For the 
same reason, she was unwilling that her father 
should pray or converse with her. He proposed 
that I should come in and pray with her; but to 
this she could not consent. This painful state of 
mind, however, was soon succeeded by a cheer- 
fulserenity. At one time she commenced singing, 
‘* Alas, and did my Saviour bleed!”’ At another, 
‘Gently, Lord, O gently lead us.” 

A day or two after, being informed that I was 
in the house, she manifested a desire that I should 
come into the room, and pray with her. On my 
coming to her bedside, she reached forth her hand, 
to take mine in token of cordial welcome. Though 
speechless, her countenance indicated, that in her 
bosom all was peace. I kneeled by her couch, and 
commended her to her compassjonate Redeemer. 
On rising, hope and love were beaming in her 
countenance. I left her not again, except for a 
few moments, until she breathed her last. The 
parting scene can be imagined, but not described.— 
I could well have wept, but not for Mary. Hope 
whispered, that her disembodied spirit, attended 














diligently the law of the Lord, when they rise up, 
and when they lie down, when they walk by the 
way, and when they sit in the house. Be not 
discouraged, even though thy child wayward a- 
while should prove. Seek still for him the bles- 
sing wherewith the Almighty hath promised to 
bless them, that by faith are Abraham’s seed.— 
Seek with humble faith, and at last he may stand 
with thee, and cast his crown at the feet of ‘“‘the 
Lamb that wassilain.”” But O, trust not to other 


means for their salvation, while parental duty is 
neglected; for wo to the church, wo to the world, 





by a seraphic return, was soaring to scenes of 
perfect bliss. She was in peace. Not so with 
those whotarried behind. Before them was lying 
the inanimate form of a child, a sister, a friend: 
asad memento of human frailty. In such moments 
of keen anguish, this world appears a dreary wil- 
derness, an inhospitable waste. But though 
dreary and inhospitable, it is not boundless. A 
narrow stream separates it from the fair regions 
of immortality. Across this stream perennial 
verdure and ever-blooming flowers clothe the 
plains; the birds of paradise pour forth their 











SS 
sweetest melody, and the happy inhabitants never 
utter the word, farewell! When our friends are 
called away, the ties which hold ustothe earth seem 
to be rent asunder, and we involuntarily exc] 
in the language of Job, ‘‘ I would not live alw 
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aim, 
ay,” 
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MORALITY. 








THE DRUNKEN MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN, 


One snowy, cold day, in the winter of 1831, a 
lady who was in the habit of visiting the poor 
went into a wretched cellar, and saw three little 
girls, sitting upon the hearth, inthe dirt, burnin 
shavings to keep themselves from freezing; and 
as she looked about the room, in her astunish- 
ment, she exclaimed. ‘‘Can it be possible, in a 
country like ours, that any human beings can be 
so degraded ?”? Not achair, nor bed; but afew 
pieces of an old rug, served for bed and bedding; 
and in a kettle were some cold fragments of pota- 
toes, and bones, picked out of the gutters; this 
was to be their dinner. I asked them, where was 
their mother? The oldest, answered, ‘‘she has 
gone out to get something to eat.” 

‘* Have you a father? ” 

** No.” 

** How do you live? ” 

‘*Mother begs cold victuals for us, every day,” 

** Can you read?” 

** No.” 

** Did you ever go to school?” 

se No.”’ 

They knew nothing of God. 

The lady departed, resolving to visit this dread- 
ful abode again, when the mother might be 
at home. The next day she called and found the 
mother at home, andthe sight wastruly appalling. 
Dressed in a miserable, dirty gown; ler hair 
about her shoulders, she looked like one forsaken 
of all flesh; and her breath smelled of rum. She 
told a pitiful story of her sufferings; how hard 
she had worked—and how she loved her children, 
and felt for them, when they were hungry, and 
how glad she would be to send them to school: 
and, when the lady had heard the whole, she 
asked, ‘‘ Ifyou hove your children, why then do 
you drink?” 

**O, I do not; only a little, now and then, 
when I wash, and work hard! ” 

** This will never do,” said the lady. ‘‘I shall 
not help you, if you drink. Should you like to 
have your children put in the Sabbath school?” 

**O, yes! I want them learned all that is 
good: my husband was a good man, and loved 
his children;”’ and then she began to weep, as 
though she felt very bad, and wished to make the 
lady think she was quite good, and loved her 
children, and loved her husband. But this is al- 
ways the way with rum-drinkers. They often 
seem to be very religious, and deceive those who 
do not understand them. 

The lady provided the children with clothes, and 
went one evening, after they were asleep on their 
bed of rags, and seeing them look so filthy, and the 
mother quite intoxicated, took them away in their 
wretched condition, to her own house, stripped 
them of their rags, put them in a tub of water, 
washed them thoroughly, cut their hair, which was 
so matted it could not be combed, made them com- 
fortable, and put them in a clean, good bed. This 
was strange to the children, who talked among 
themselves that they had never been washed be- 
fore, only their hands and face a little, and nev- 
er had such clean clothes upon them. In the morn- 
ing, early, she called them from bed, and they 
appeared so changed she almost doubted them the 
same. She found they could not read a letter, 
though the eldest was nine years old. They had 
never heard a prayer, and knew not that there 
was such a being as God. She immediately 
taught them their letters, and instructed them in 
the things of religion, and found them apt to 
learn; and when she saw them so happy aroun 
her, she felt well rewarded for all her trouble. 
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They had been with her some days, when all 
seemed prosperous and happy. One Saturday 
evening, the mother came in. She had been 
taking a drop, and when she entered, the children 
were all seated in silence, about to receive their 
supper. Seeing her children, she seized one in 
her arms, began to caress it, and cry. This put 
all in confusion, and the scene that followed is 
indescribable. The mother asked the lady to 
let her take them all to a candy shop, and 
buy them some candy. The lady told her, candy 
would do them no good, and she wished them, 
now, to eat their supper. All was in vain: the 
children were distracted, the mother nearly drunk, 
and all went out together. They returned soon, 
their hands filled with candy, cakes, &c. and when 
they reached the door, the eldest set up a hide- 
ous yell, saying she would not go in, but go with 
her mother.—This set the others in a fright; they 
yelled too. The mother first flattered, then 
threatened, and swore. The noise soon began to 
draw a mob round the door; and the lady finding 
all interference vain, to stop the clamor, or re- 
tain the children, told them to depart. The 
mother said she had no where to take them; but 
the candies and cakes had so bewitched them, 
they were frantic, and the drunken mother drag- 
ged them away to a miserable cellar, where they 


returned to all their filth, and wretchedness. 
[Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 


LEARNING. 




















PRACTICAL LESSON ON OBJECTS. 
What is this which I hold in my hand? Of 
what is it made? Yes; the blade and part of the 
handle are made of iron, the rest is of horn. 
This white part is horn; it is I believe, part of 
the horn of a deer. You may all write down up- 
on your slates, the names of all the animals you 
have seen or heard of which have horns. 

Robert, will you read over your list? ‘‘ Deer, 
ox, goat, sheep, elephant.”” Has the elephant 
horns? ‘* There is something looking like two 
horns.’’ ‘They are tusks, or long teeth. Many 
other animals have horns; the buffalo, the ante- 
lope, the ibex, and the rhinoceros. The latter, 
however, has but one. Knife handles are some- 
times made ofbone. Can you tell me how many 
living creature have bones? ‘‘ Do notall?” All 
large animals do, indeed; but there are insects, 
and some smaller animals, which have no bones. 
Did you write down the names ofthe animals which 
have horns? ‘‘ No.’? Well, you may immedi- 
ately, before you forget them. I will give you 
time. 

You have already told me that the blade of the 
penknife is iron. Are the blades of all knives 
made of iron? ‘‘Some are made of steel.” 
True, they are generally made of steel; but steel 
is only iron made hard by a process which I am 
not now prepared to explain. Can you tell me 
why knife blades are made of steel, rather than 
iron which has not been changed into steel? 
‘“‘ Because steel is harder than iron.”” Yes; but 
why is it necessary to have it harder? Why 
would not a knife be just as good made of the 
softer iron? ‘*It would not cut so well, and 
would not keep sharp so long.” And why would 
it not keep sharp just aslong? ‘‘ The edge would 


turn.” Would not lead make knife blades? 
“No.” Would not gold nor silver! “IT do not 
know.” By no means. Gold is softer than sil- 


chisel, shaving-knife.”” Quite a respectable list; 
if any of you have thougbt of any others, raise your 
/hands. Robert, what have you? ‘‘Plane.” Ve- 
ry well. Matthew, what is yours? ‘‘Lance.”’— 
| You mean lancet, such as is used in bleeding peo- 
ple, do younot? ‘‘Yes.” 

You may now write down the names of all the 
,things you can think of, made of either iron or 
jsteel. First, all you can find in this room; next, 
all you know of, or have heard of. I will instruct 
another class in the meantime, and then return. 

Some of you may read your list ofwords. ‘‘May 
I?” Yes. ‘‘Knite, key, dividers, andiron, stove, 
shovel, tongs, nails, hinges, lock, latch, axe, scis- 
sors.” Do you find all these in the room? 
**Yes.”? Well go on, and enumerate those which 
you find elsewhere. ‘Lightning rod, chain, 
ploughshare, hoe, wire, gun, bayonet, sword, ham- 
mer, kettle, pot, horse-shoe, ox-shoe, pitchfork, 
scythe, axletree, spindle, gridiron, sledge, bodkin, 
needle, knitting-needle, wedge.” 

Why this is a very important list. Can any of 
youadd to it? Well, Henry, I see your hand is 
raised; what have you? ‘‘ Razor, chisel, plane.” 
And, John, what have you? ‘‘Shaving-knife.”’ 

Now I should be glad to have you all take this 
list of words for the next spelling lesson: It is 
quite long enough, for some of the words are rath- 
er difficult. But it will be first necessary for me 
to examine it, and ascertain whether you have 
written allthe words correctly. I will take your 
list, John, and correct that, and then the others 
may take the slate and correct theirs from it.— 
And I shall be much pleased if you can tell me 
the meaning of the words, when you come to 
spell them. Chain for example; I shouldbe glad 


whom; what are itsuses, &c. 








OBITUARY. 








FLORENCE KIDDER. 


A little book under this title has recently been 
published by Messrs. Pierce & Parker, adding 


er example of the practicability and loveliness of 
early piety. Little children are too apt to imagine 
that religion concerns grown people alone, and that 
they themselves are too young to understand any 
thing about it. But all little children love their 
parents from infancy. They love their parents 
because they are kind, and watch over them, and 
indulge them with whatever they think will be 
safe and beneficial for them. In the same way, 
little children can love God, and can be made to 
understand how much more kind their heavenly 
father is to them than their earthly parents can be, 
and that it is only through his indulgence that their 
parents are permitted to feed and clothe and pro- 
tect them. And when they see how good God is 
to them, they will endeavour to ascertain from his 
book what will please him, and will do it, avoiding 
whatever they find displeasing tohim. They will 
thank him daily for his kindness, and ask him to for- 
give their sin andingratitude. This will be their 
religion. 

Florence became an exemplary Christian when 
she was butten years old. She had always been 
an excellent girl, very careful to do nothing she 
knew to be wrong, and always ready to confess 
and ask pardon when she found she had done so. 
And yet though she was so good, she knew she 





ver; and silver is not so hard as iron. No, there 
is no metal so well adapted to the purpose of ma- 
king edge tools as iron; that is, iron hardened in- 
to steel. Some savage nations have used edge 
tuols made of copper, or even flint stone. They 
answer, however, but a very indifferent purpose. 

Think new of the names of all the sharp cutting 
instruments you can, and write their names on your 
slates, always taking care to spell them correctly. 
I shall return in a little while, and seé how many 
you have thought of. 

Well, Samuel, you may read this time. ‘‘Ra- 
zor, scissors, case-knife, butcher’s knife, axe, 


was not good enough, Being sick a few. days, 
she was afraid she might not recover, and she 
thought that if she were to die then, she was not 
fit to go to heaven; and she resolved to set about 
the work of preparation immediately, that she might 
be ready for death whenever it shouklcome. Nor 
was this a mere resolution. She surrendered her 
heart wholly toGod. Thenceforth she manifested 
by her life and conversation the genuineness of her 
religion—she tried to persuade others to seek 
it—she tried to subdue her naturally quick temper 





—she found special delight in prayer, and was 
always ready to converse on religion. 


to have you tell me how a chain is made: by | 


Her Christian career was short; for she died 
when she was but eleven years old, But it was 
long enough to satisfy her how much delight there 
is in serving God, even for little children. Her 
minister says ‘‘ Never have I seen as in her, and 
in little ones of the same age, such perfect peace 
in their reliance on the love of Christ. They 
seem to cast themselves into the arms of his kind- 
ness, as they throw themselves into the embrace 
of earthly parents; and all their fears are hushed. 
It was very manifest in the case of Florence, that 
she derived increasing confidence in all her ap- 
proaches to God, that he would be her father and 
her God. ‘I went away and prayed: and I felt as 
though God would forgive me,’ was her reply, 
when I used to ask her what made her feel so 
differently from what she once felt.” And her 
dying words to the Sabbath school children, were, 
‘*'Tell them all to love God, that they may die 
happy. Tell them all to meet me in heaven.” 
I will not attempt to describe to you the patience 
and happiness she exhibited during her last sick- 
ness and death. Little children, read Florence 
Kidder, that you may see how pious and happy so 
young a child may be. Sabbath school teachers, 
read Florence, that you may not withhold from 
your pupils spiritual instruction, because you im- 
agine they are too young to profit by it. Parents, 
read it, that you may see by this, as well as by 
many other instances, that your children can 
hardly be too young to commence with them the 


inculcation of simple and genuine piety. 
|S. S. Treasury. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DISOBEYED HIS MOTHER. 


In the town of H , about 20 miles from 
Boston, there lived a few weeks ago, a smart ac- 
tive little boy, of whom some of my little readers 
may wish to hear. He was cheerful and lively, 
as any of his playmates, and took great delight in 
their childish sports. In winter, when the ponds 











were all frozen, he loved to slide over their smooth 


to the already long list of similar narratives, anoth-| surface, and would sometimes hurry to have all 


his work done in season, and gain time for his 
favorite amusement. One pleasant morning in 
December, he arose, anticipating much enjoyment 
with his playmates. His father being at work 
from home, he hoped that the liberty he desired 
would be granted by his indulgent mother. Ac- 
cordingly the work assigned him, was engaged in 
with alacrity, and soon accomplished. His moth- 
er, who loved to encourage him, and who was 
pleased to learn that ‘he had finished his task so 
early, gave him permission to go and visit his 
playmates. But before he went, she gave him 
a strict charge not to go upon the pond, because 
there was danger of his breaking through the ice, 
and being drowned. He promised that he would 
not go on the pond, and bounded away to meet 
his companions. He found them as cheerful as 
himself, and preparing for an excursion upon the 
ice. By their persuasions he was induced to ac- 
company them, without regard to the promise he 
had given to his mother, but a few minutes be- 
fore. He ventured with them across the pond. 
The ice being thin, they broke through, but by the 
assistance of the neighbors all escaped alive, ex- 
cept this poor little boy, that disobeyed his moth- 
er, and disregarded his promise. 

How do you think his kind mother felt, when 
her poor little boy was brought home to her dead? 
And how sorry must have been his little brothers 
and sisters! Now it has occurred to me, that 
perhaps some little boy who reads this paper, 
might be so wickod as to disobey his mother, and 
break his promise in a similar manner—and, that 
if he knew the unhappy end of this little boy, he 
would ‘‘ foresee the evil and turn from it, while 
the simple pass on, and are punished.” And 
now, my little readers, when your playmates and 
companions would persuade you to break your 
promise, and to disobey your parents, remember 
the untimely end of this little boy, and remember 
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also, that should you disobey like him, the Great 
God, who knows all your thoughts, and who has 
said, ‘‘ children obey your parents,” will be dis- 
pleased with you, and may suffer some dreadful 
accident to befall you; and you may be carried 
home helpless or lifeless to the great grief of your 
dear parents and friends. For the Lord has said, 
‘‘ He that being often reproved, harceneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that with- 
out remedy.” Puito. 











‘SABBATH SCHOOL. _ 


WHAT ONE LADY CAN DO. 


A young lady, some months since, removed 
from a crowded city, where she had enjoyed ma- 
ny religious privileges, into a settlement in North 
Carolina, which in every respect bore a striking 
contrast to the place which she had left. On 
casting her eyes over the moral desolation that 
surroundad her, she resolved—and she acted in 
the spririt of the resolutiou—that whatever her 
hands found to do, she would do with her might. 
It was one of those places in which but little re- 
gard is paid to the institution of the Sabbath, and 
where that holy day is devoted to visiting, and 
amusement, and indolence, and pleasure: and, as 
is common in such places, there existed a deep 


provisions: and telling his children that he would 
soon return to them, he paddled off, leaving them 


alone on the island. Unfortunately, he met on 
the shore with some loose company, who had invit- 
ed him to drink. He became intoxicated, and in 
attempting to return to the island in the night, 
was drowned. The canoe floated away, and no 
one knew of the catastrophe until the following 
day. 

The poor deserted children, in the mean while, 
wandered about the uninhabited island, straining 
their little eycs to get a glimpse of their father. 
Night came, and they had no fire nor food—no 
bed to rest upon, no parent to watch over them. 
The weather was extremely cold, and the elder 
child, though but eight years of age, remembered | 
to have heard that persons who slept in the cold, 
were sometimes chilled to death. She continued 
therefore to wander about; and when the young- 
er children were worn out with fatigue and drow- 
siness, and ready to drop into slumber, she kept 
them awake with amusing or alaiming stories. 
At last, nature could hold out no longer, and the 
little ones, chilled and aching with cold, threw 
themselves on the ground. ‘Then the sister sat 
down; and spreading out her garments as wide 
as possible, drew them to her lap, and endeavor- 
ed to impart the warmth of her own bosom as 
they slept sweetly on her arms. 








rooted prejudice against the system of Sabbath- 
school instruction, and those kindred institutions 
which are designed to refine, and elevate, and 
bless every neighborhood in which they are in- 
troduced. 

Secing this state of things, she determined, in 
the strength of her Redeemer, to make an effort 
to establish a Sunday-school. She commenced 
by visiting many of the families, and explained 
to them the object of this institutior, and entreat- 
ed that their children might enjoy its privileges. 
And though she met with much opposition, she 








the shore, weeping bitterly. At lengththey were 
filled with joy by the sight of a canoe approach- 
ing the Island. 
was filled with Indians: their delight was changed 
Believ- 
ing that the savages had murdered their father, 
and were now come to seek for them, they couch- 
ed under the bushes, hiding in breathless fear, 


Morning came, and the desolate children sat on 





mune with your own hearts, and be still; and as 
Nebuchadnezzar said on another occasion, ‘ one 
like the Son of God,” you shall find and enjoy 
with you and in you: atreasure the world knows 
not of, but is the aim, end, and diadem of the chil- 
dren of God. 


This will bear you up against all 
temptations, and carry you sweetly and evenly 
through your day’s business, supporting you under 
disappointments, and moderating your satisfac- 
tion in success and prosperity. ‘The evening 
comes, read again the holy Scripture, and have 
your times of retirement, before you close your 
eyes, asin the morning, that so the Lord may 
be the Alphia and Omega of every day of your 
lives. And, if God bless you with families, re- 
member good Joshua’s resolution, Josh. xxiv. 15. 
‘* But as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” 





HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
If young women waste in trivial amusements 
the prime season for improvement, which is be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty, they will 
hereafter regret bitterly the loss when they come 
to feel themselves inferior in knowledge to 
almost every one they converse with; and 
above all, if they should ever be mothers, when 
they feel their own inability to direct and assist 
the pursuits of their children, they will then find 
ignorance a severe mortification and a real evil. 
Let this animate their industry, and let not 2 
modest opinion of their capacities be a discourage- 





But they soon discovered that it 


into terror, and they fled into the woods. 


like a brood of young partridges. 


The Indians having kindled a fire, sat down 





ment to their endeavors after knowledge. A mod- 
erate understanding, with diligent and well direct- 
ed application, will go much farther than a more 
lively genius, if attended with that impatience 
and inattention which too often accompany quick 
parts. It is not for want of capacity that so many 
women are such trifling insipid companions, so 
ill qualified for the friendship and conversation of 


around it, and began to cook their morning meal 


was not discouraged, for she felt she was laboring 
for souls. The first Sabbath she met the school, 
there were collected only three or four children, 
but she remembered the promise, that where two 
or three are gathered in the name of the Lord, he 
would be with them; and this promise cheered 
her heart. Her efforts were blessed of God. 
The school increased from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
until it numbered about forty scholars, several of 
whom were young ladies, whom she formed into 
a Bible class. Her usual plan was to spend 
every Sabbath in this school, from eight in the 
morning to four in the afternoon. And the con- 
sequence has been a rapid improvement in her 
inicresting charge. The only help she had in 
teaching the Bible class was Alexander’s Bible 
Dictionary, and our correspondent was astonished 
at the proficiency which they had made in the ac- 
quisition of the Scriptural truth. He examined 
many of the smaller classes, and was highly grati- 
fied with the promptness and propriety of their 
answers. The result has been, that the opposi- 
tion which formerly existed to the Sunday-school 
system has died away; and many who at first 
ridiculed the attempt, are constrained to admit 
that this school has already been of immense ad- 
vantage to this neighborhood. May the seed 
thus sown be followed by a plentiful harvest, and 
may many others be stimulated by this example 


to seek and find opportunities for doing good. 
{Charleston Obs. 





—and the eldest child, as she peeped out from | 
her hiding place, began to think that they had not | 
killed their father. She reflected too, that they | 
must inevitably starve, if left on this lone island— | 
while on the other hand, there was a possibility | 
of being kindly treated by the Indians. The cries | 
too, of her brother and sister, who had been beg- 
ging piteously for food, had pierced her heart, 
and awakened all her energy. She told the little 
ones, over whose feeble minds her fine spirit had 
acquired an absolute sway, to get up, and go with 
her—then taking a hand of each, she fearlessly 
led them to the Indian camp fire. Fortunately, 
the savages understood our language, and when 
the little girl had explained to them what had oc- 
curred, they received the deserted children kind- 
ly, and conducted them to the nearest of our 
towns, where they were kept by some benevolent 


people until their own relations claimed them. 
(Casket. 





MISCELLANY. : 


GOOD ADVICE. 

The following paragraphs are copied from Wil- 
liam Penn’s advice to his children, written in the 
year 1699. 

I will begin here, also, with the beginning of 
time, the morning. So soon as you wake, retire 
your mind into a pure silence from all thoughts 
and ideas of worldly things, and in that frame 








BENEVOLENCE. 





THE DESERTED CHILDREN.—a REAL INCIDENT. 


In the autumn of 1823, a man was descending | more, in the Scriptures, and afterwards dispose 
the Ohio river, with three small children in a ca-| yourself for the business of the day; ever remem- 
noe. He had lost his wife, and in the emigrating | bering that God is present, the overseer of all;your 
thoughts, words, and actions; and demean your- 


spirit of our people, was transporting his all to a : 
my dear children, accordingly; and do 


new country where he might again begin the selves, en, 
world. Arriving towards evening in a small| not you dare to do that in his holy all-seeing pre- 
island, he landed them for the purpose of encamp-| sence, which you would be ashamed a man, yea, 
And as you have 
short time, he determined to visit the opposite | intervals from your lawful occasions, delight to 
shore, for the purpose, probably, of purchasing | step home, within yourselves, I mean, and com- 






ing them for the night. Afler remaining a 







wait upon God, to feel his good presence to lift 
(up your hearts to him, and commit your whole 
i self into his blessed care and protection. Then 
‘rise, if well, immediately. Read a chapter, or 


|a child, should see you do. 


,a sensible man, or for the task of governing and 
instructing a family; it is often from the neglect 
of exercising the talents which they really have, 
and from omitting to cultivate a taste for intellec- 
tual improvement; by this neglect they lose the 
sincerest pleasures, which would remain when al- 
most every other forsakes them, of which nei- 
ther fortune nor age can deprive them, and which 
would be a comfort and resource in almost every 
possible situation in life. Mrs. Chapone. 


To Correspondents.—The Communications of “ PutLo” are very 
acceptable. We should be happy to hear from him often. 
Other Corresponcenis are requested to renew their efforts to do 


good to the young, through the Youth’s Compani0n. 





si i“‘(as POETRY. . 





HOUR OF PRAYER. 


I love to pray at dewy eve, 
W hen silence reigns around, 

And the bright sun has taken leave, 
And birds in their nests are found. 


At such an hour the glorious One, 
Who sits enthroned in light, 

Will bend from his celestial throne, 
Well pleased with such a sight. 


He’ll graciously accept the prayer 
Of penitence and faith; 

And when he knows a child’s sincere, 
He’ll listen to what he saith. 


I’ve often felt while bending low 
At my Immanuel’s feet, 

A burning love within me glew, 
That words cannot repeat. 


And oh! what child will turn away 
From Chrast the dying Lamb— 
Nor wish for once to kneel and pray, 

That he may feel the same? 


Come playmates, and together we 
Will seek and serve the Lord; 

Then shall we taste those joys which he 
Has promised in his word. 


Say not there’s time enough, when you 
Have passed your youthful prime— 
Lest God in judgment comes to shew 








That now’s the only time. [S. S. Instructer. 





